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This  paper  specif ically^ includes  an  overview  of  Soviet  military 
posture  beyond  the  borders  of  the  USSR;  evaluation  of  the 
political  and  crisis  significance  and  utility  of  Soviet  military 
deployments  beyond  the  borders  of  the  USSR;  NATO  nations  compara 
tive  assessment  of  military  threat  to  NATO  interests  embodied  in 
that  Soviet  military  posture;  and  policy  recommendations. 


ties  fTr  ci'oje -ti:’:  ''O'.izr  and  influence  v/-a'i  1  b^-!yond  ’  ts  ovn’,  borders. 
Indeed,  it  v.jj'ld  see.:;  nxio:::atic  that  as  Third  World  coantfies  t.ave 
established  i  ndependence  and  pursued  policies  at  odds  v;i  th  the  :r.ajcr 
Western  po.-.ers,  the  Soviet  global  posit-. n  has  improved  significantly. 

The  growth  of  Soviet  pov/er,  coupled  v/ith  a  declining  western  influence 
in  the  Third  World,  has  provided  the  USSR  v/ith  an  opportunity  to  extend 
its  1 ong-s  .inding  interest  in  gaining  access  and  exerting  influence  in 
these  strategical ly  important  countries.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  dramatic 
changes  in  the  international  system  in  recent  decades,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  moved  well  beyond  the  status  of  a  regional  state  to  that  of  a  majo^ 
world  power  v.ith  global  aspirations  and  presence.^ 

Doubtless,  the  raison  d'etre  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  will  centin-.r 
to  be  the  safeguarding  of  Soviet  territorial  borders,  plus  maintaining 
the  security  of  the  Eastern  Bloc.  In  this  respect,  Soviet  foreign  policy 
is  primarily  related  to  regional  imperatives  and  will  continue  to  be  sc 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union  has  formulaced 
and  pursued  global  objectives  with  specific  interest  placed  on  the  develc 
ing  nations  of  the  Third  World  where  opportunities  for  access  and  influer 
are  most  apparent  and  v/here  the  rewards  are  high,  and  the  risks  are 
minimal.  Soviet  objectives  seem  clear  when  one  considers  the  interrelate 
advantages  that  accrue  to  the  USSR  from  a  significant  presence  in  various 
regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Soviet  access  and  influence 
in  the  Third  World  gives  the  USSR  economic,  military,  and  political 
leverage,  and  at  the  same  time,  denies  these  advantages  to  others. 
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th-i  LISSP  has  a';^::::  to  orojocr  ias  -i'^riuoico  ifiLo  Tlii,--;  '.''rid  ir-.:-, 

the  laeans  for  soch  projec  ic'i  './ere  so/e.-ely  lackir. j  in  Lite  pas:.  I’O":- 
over,  v;he:;ever  t'r  :  Soviet  Union  has  atte.ajteU  to  us’  eoonc.-iic  ,  col  ta r.-' 1  , 
and  ideological  iriStia.iie;' ts  to  influence  Third  l.'orld  states,  results  v/ere 
meager  and  were  a  source  of  frustration  to  Kremlin  leaders,  '.'rat  is 
clear  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  limited  capacity  to  compete  ’./i  th  tiie 
West  for  predominant  influence  in  the  developing  countries.  This  is 
attested  to  by  an  impressive  number  of  policy  failures,  notably  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Nigeria,  Egypt,  Somalia,  and' Sudan. 

The  e.xtent  to  which  the  USSR  has  developed  a  global  reach  and 
linkages  with  several  Third  World  states  is  due  mainly  to  the  dramatic 
growth  in  the  Soviet  military  capability.  As  a  result  of  Moscow's  limited 
capacity  to  achieve  and  sustain  enduring  ties  with  these  states  through 
the  use  of  non-military  instruments,  the  Soviet  Union  has  come  to  rely 
on  various  foreign  policy  instruments  related  to  its  military  .might.'' 
Therefore,  Soviet  Third  World  activities  in  recent  years  have  been 
characterized  by  increased  arms  transfers  and  sales  most  often  followed 
by  significant  numbers  of  military  advisors  and  technicians,  as  well  as 
large  numbers  of  pro.xy  troops.  Moreover,  in  order  for  the  USSR  to  e.xpar.d 
its  global  role,  especially  in  the  Third  World,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Kremlin  to  focus  on  the  development  of  the  appropriate  instruments 
of  power  projection.  Thus,  ccnsider-abl e  attention  iias  been  paid  to  the 
creation. of  weapons  systems  that  not  only  enhance  the  defense  of  the 
Motherland  but  give  additional  capacity  to  project  power  well  beyond 


its  borders. 


ir;s';  cr  pc.::r  p'Gj:criof; 

At  til?:  very  core-  of  lAc  S:.‘.i‘."t  c!  ipU;"';:  Lie  foray  into  tl'.e  far  reaciiea 
of  tha  dcvel opi r,._,  rogions  of  Afr'ica,  Asia,  and  Latin  'vraric? ,  is  the 
gro.iinj  capability  of  the  Soviet  ‘iavy.  A--  a  classic  i  n$  ir'Lnnen  t  of 
di  pi  o.aacy ,  sea  power  remains  the  most  viable  method  for  a  nation  to 
assert  itself  on  a  global  scale.  Certain  advantages  can  accroe  to  a 
nation  using  sea  po'wer  rather  than  conventional  land  forces  in  the  pursuit 
of  diplomatic  objectives.  These  include  a  greater  flexibility,  in  which 
a  higher  degree  of  control  can  be  ey,ercised  over  the  commitment  and 
withdrawal  of  forces,  a  higher  degree  of  visibility,  thereby  enhancing 
certain  psychological  factors  such  as  prestige,  coercion  and  reassurance, 
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and  what  has  beer,  described  as  "universality  or  pervasiveness."  This 
last  element  conveys  the  notion  that  the  oceans  are  indeed  an  inter¬ 
national  highway  for  the  nacions  of  the  world,  and  this,  "...makes  a 
state  possessed  of  sea  power  the  neighbour  of  every  other  country  that 
is  accessible  by  sea.""'  This  lesson  of  history  has  not  been  lost  on 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Soviet  Union,  S.  G.  Gorshkov,  v/ho  has  argued 
convincingly  that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  global  power,  requires  a  modern 
navy,  not  only  for  purely  military  purposes,  but  as  an  essential  instrumen 
of  diplomacy,  particularly  in  the  Third  World.  On  this  point  he  has 
written  of; 


...the  specific  features  of  the  navy  as  a  military 
factor  which  has  been  used  in  peacetime  for  demonstra¬ 
ting  the  economic  and  military  power  of  the  state  be¬ 
yond  its  confines,  and  the  fact  that,  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  armed  forces,  the  navy  is  best  capable 
of  operationally  ensuring  the  state  interests  of  the 
country  beyond  its  borders.® 


in  n.!  .M  ;  cons  cmc  : .  on  ano  uy -cm  ,  jiv.iy  it,  v,i 


■',.111  I  V  , 


Steady  iiiycoveniants  in  the  snrf  .sc  naval  fic-er,  aciph ii;,  •:-,■! 3  forces  chj 
niarchi.nc  fleet  iiave  certrainly  taken  p'l-aca.  Mo, 'cover,  considerable  a.dvrnc^ 
in  naval  ai.-  power  and  airlift  capability  are  evident  as  v;ell.  Of  ccorse, 
as  with  a:y  great  power,  the  "core"  of  global  projection  rests  with  the 
developiiient  of  a  najor  naval  force  capable  of  projecti.ng  "p'-esence"  in 
remote,  but  strategically  important  regions  of  the  world. 

The  most  significant,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  devel  ocinent 
in  the  Soviet  navy  in  recent  years,  is  the  construction  of  its  first  true 
aircraft  carrier.  With  a  conventional  large  deck,  it  is  estimated  that 
this  nucl ear-powered  carrier  will  have  a  60,000  to  70,000  ton  displace¬ 
ment  and  is  expected  to  have  catapults  and  arresting  gear  for  the  operatic 
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of  sixty  to  seventy  fixed-wing  aircraft.  Currently  being  built  at  the 
Black  Sea  Shipyard  a.t  Nikolayev,  it  can  be  ready  for  operational  service 
by  the  end  of  this  decade.  The  new  carrier  will  be  the  largest  siiip  by 

g 

far  in  the  existing  Soviet  naval  inventory. 

Speculation  centers  around  what  aircraft  will  be  deployed  on  this 

carrier.  The  question  is,  will  the  Soviet  aviation  industry  develop  en 

entirely  nev/  aircraft  for  this  shipboard  role,  or  will  it  modify  en 

existing  design  for  the  nev/  mission?  If  the  past  is  any  indication,  the 

latter  possibility  seems  more  likely  for  the  immediate  future  since 

Soviet  engineers  traditionally  have  tended  to  follow  a  conservative  design 

philosophy.  The  most  likely  candidate  for  a  shipboard  role  appears  to  be 

the  MiG-?3/27  FI oggar ,  although  the  Su-24  Fencer  has  also  been  mentioned 
g 

as  a  possibil ity. 


I  j  u  »  i  f .  «  fc/  j  «  »  -  I 


Q'^d  iM’;d:;r-y  dio'r  '  .cy,  i";  frv:'J::i‘:  v/i  :h  prchV-.:3.  f  j.-  e/?^;p^:;,  carriO:' 
operadio-i.  racu^--  t:o  ei^d’rjly  ;:;rrcr-'’t  d^^'jn  pjr;- 

rnetors  fro;n  those  of  land-based  aircraft,  rioriaally,  -.-leads  c.r;-  tr.iich 
iiiaher  in  deck  landings  and  thns  demand  a  higlier  degree  of  structural 
integrity.  Moreover,  carrier  landings  require  greater  cockpit  '/isibility 
plus  good  low  speed  performance,  often  at  high  angles  of  attack,  character 
istics  'Which  are  not  always  found  in  land-based  planes.  Hence,  the  retro- 
fitting  of  existing  designs  such  as  tine  MiG-23/27  could  conceivably 
create  some  unforeseen  difficulties  for  Soviet  naval  air  forces.  However, 
the  performance  envelope  of  the  MiG'23/27  without  retrofitting  appears 
to  be  suitable  for  carrier  operations,  and  the  variable  geometry  v/ing 
certainly  is  an  aid  in  low  speed  flight.  Monetheless,  any  "beefing  up" 
of  the  airframe  to  meet  carrier  requirements  could  raise  the  '/ing  loading 
to  an  unacceptably  high  level. 

Hence,  despite  the  Soviet  penchant  for  upgrading  proven  designs, 
there  is  a  good  possibility  that  a  nev/  aircraft  will  bo  designed  speci¬ 
fically  for  carrier  operations.  Tiiree  new  designs  are  just  now  reaching 
operational  status  v;hich  conceivably  might  have  seaborne  capability. 

These  are  the  MiG-29  Fulcrum,  niG-31  Foxhound  and  Su-27  FTan.ker .  Although 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion,  it  seems  reescnable  to 
assume  that  at  least  one  of  these  fighters  is  being  developed  for  carrier 
operations.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  soand 


time  and  money  to  develop  a  conventional  aircraft  carrier  and  fail  to 
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:  .-jv  :  i  Cf! -iJ  t'irt-r,  ..;j  L..O  ''J-SL.  lircoly  c.  ir. :  ■  c.)  tcs;  i!  ppi,:  r  t'j  bl’  '0\- 
3'iJ  Sj-27,  sin^e  dasigt;  cii-^  r^c  t^r-i  s  t  ic3  3:id  p  rr  forr^nc  3 

37.3':  :j  33  i:,o;'3  -cbjn  che  ilin-31..  T'le  is  pi-i:,:-;  v  il  y 
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upd.ateJ  versiop.  of  tiie  .■■'.iG-25,  v/hsr-jjs  .'lie  other  t\io  ?.re  new  ciesig-'s.’ 

The  i.n trcduc tion  of  a  ir.ore  cofi'.'e;'.tionany  designed  Soviet  aircraf 
carrier  has  revolutionary  implications.  For  one  thing,  it  provides  tn 
USSR  with  an  alternative  base  of  naval  and  air  scribe  capability,  far 
different  from  operations  out  of  home  and  "friendly"  foreig.n  bases,  t'r. 
has  been  the  mode  of  operation  until  the  present.  Additionally,  t.nere 
is  the  profound  impact  that  the  deployment  of  such  a  carrier  will  have 
on  Soviet  Third  World  diploinacy.  There  is  probably  a  no  more  impressi 
sight  than  a  fully-equipped  carrier  entering  another  country's  harbor, 
wiiether  for  "courtesy  calls,"  "shcwin-g  the  flag,"  other  diplomatic 
missions,  or  for  military  purposes.  Sue!)  an  instrument  has  high  visa: 
and  thus  psycho! ogical  impact.  Jan  Breemar  has  noted  the  importanc  rc 
of  such  an  aircraft  carrier  in  influe.ncing  the  perceptions  and  behavio 
of  foreign  governments  through  the  nonviolent  demonstration  of  naval 
strength  when  he  writes; 

The  very  novelty  of  the  Soviet  Navy's  first  large-deck 
carrier  alone  is  likely  to  change  V/estern  as  well  as 
Third  World  calculations  of  Soviet  intentions  in  times 
of  crisis.  The  presence  of  a  carrier  task  force  sends 
a  different  sat  of  signals  than  does  that  of  a  grouping 
without  an  air  capability.  The  deployment  of  sea-based 
strike  aviation  carries  with  it  the  immediate  threat  of 
power  projection  that  Soviet  naval  presence  forces  iiave 
hitherto  lacked. H 
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S':'.! -u.:  sod  air  pv.a:'  [irojoc  .  i  an  Lr  i  c'  .o'ii'.y  t'-)  cs.-.v  'ra.-i-nn  ds-v': 

H.ar;;;:n-i  I'.el  iccp  "'ars .  Though  prirstrily  an  A"’.'  instfu  ;o:i : ,  it  did  giva  c: 

Soviat  navy  d  liinicod  pov/ar  projectior,  capaoility  previous ’y  lacking. 

The  next  step  in  this  development  was  t!io  construction  of  the  Idiev  class 
1  ^ 

VTOL  carrier.  “  The  angle-decked  iCiev  is  capable  of  deploying  a  mix  of 
a  pprox  ima  tely  thirty-six  rotary  and.  fixed-wing  aircraft  which  include  up 
to  tv/en  ty-four  Hormone  helicopters  and  tweiva  Ydk-35  Forgers .  Currently, 
the  Y.ak-36  is  the  only  carrier-based  fixed  wing  strike  aircraft  deployed 
by  Soviet  naval  forces.  The  Ya!<-36  performance  capabilities  are  subject 
to  limitations,  however.  For  example,  it  does  not  have  sho^'t  trka-off 
capability,  and  consequently  is  limited  in  its  payload.  Furthermore, 
engine  reliab:!i:y  is  a  potential  problem,  creating  furthdr  iwsks  sirice 
the  Yak-35  Ccannot  land  with  one  engine  cit.  In  addition,  vectored  t:hr.i.-,t 


is  not  possible  in  air  combat.  Ilorsov.;--',  the  power  projection  role  of 
the  Yak-36  is  also  limited  by  a  combat  rad iv.s  of  only  150  miles.^^ 
However,  despite  their  1  imi  t.a  tions ,  the  imej/  class  carriers  still  prov 
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the  Soviet  Union  with  an  effective  instrument  of  power  projection. 

The  aircraft  carriers  currently  deployed  by  the  Soviet  i.’avy  are 
enhanced  by  the  impressive  Kirov  class  nucl ea r-powered ,  guided  missile 
cruiser.  This  ship  is  the  largest  naval  vessel  built  byany  nation  since 
World  War  II,  except  for  aircraft  carriers,  and  has  a  formidable  array 
of  advanced  weaponry  and  sophisticated  sensors.  As  the  first  Soviet 
'warship  equipped  with  nuclear  propulsion,  the  Kirov  h<is  an  extraordinary 
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v.cu'ic  tixy  to  ■' i  a;:!  ay  in  Third  l.orUi  p-irto  in  roacL;ti.''.  . .  ." 

The  Soviot  I'ovy  new  pcso^^ises  a  ’.cldo  carray  cf  uc ''an-nc  ing  crL-ionr  o, 

destroyers,  and  oshe''  vessels  that  enhjr.ce  its  global  presence.  Of 

particular  significance  are  some  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  Sovie* 

surface  fleet.  For  example,  with  the  construction  of  the  Krasina  class 

(ex-C';ack  Com  1),  the  Soviet  flavy  has  introduced  a  new  class  of  guided 

missile  cruiser.  One  of  ahese  ships  is  now  operational  with  c’..'o  mere  in 
1 5 

production.  Moreover,  additional  units  of  two  classes  of  guided  missil 
destroyers,  the  Udaloy  cand  The  Sovremannyy,  continue  in  production. 

'.,’ha  t  cha  rac  teri  zes  these  newest  units  in  the  Soviet  naval  inventory  is 
tria  t  they  tend  to  be  faster,  are  larger  than  previous  designs,  and 
certainly  are  geared  to  "blue  water"  operations. 

Yot,  as  the  Soviet  Mavy  has  developed  an  open-ccean  capability,  i  t.s 
naval  strategists  have  increasingly  had  to  confront  the  problems  inherent 
with  such  a  capability.  Until  relatively  recently  the  Soviet  wavy  had 
to  rely  in  large  laeasure  on  its  sizable  merchant  marine  fleet  to  supply, 
replenish,  and  provide  military  sea-lift.  Indeed,  it  ',;asn't  until  the 
late  1350's  and  early  1970‘s  that  the  Soviet  flavy  developed  specific  ship 
types  capable  of  sustaining  naval  operations  in  distant  areas,  with  she 
introduction  cf  such  ships  as  the  Dubna  and  Boris  C'nil  ikin  classes  of 
replenishment  oilers.  However,  the  most  significant  development 


1  ■  •  I  ,  1  t  i 


!:j.'  .  r  C  i.-jlic./t-tb.  Mo;  I:  i"r .  I' :  ;  roo  ob  i  i  i  t^,-  o  '  t;^ : 

sopp^rc  So/iet  operaMoiis  aoy  plocc:  in  tho  v;or-i  J  ;nb  ab:l  5  i  gn  i  * '  O:; "  Mi 

to  SG/:et;  py.-iec  P'-cjection.  ut^pits  fna  c^ns  idorabi  3  addition  to  ai'.e 
So'/iol;  supooi't  fleer,  the  Cerez ina  re.^ains  only  one  of  a  kind  v/ith  no 
otters  under  construction.  For  v.ha  fever-  reason  this  is  the  case,  the 
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Soviet  ilavy  v/ill  reinain  deficient  in  this  area  for  so~e  tiiSie  to  conre.'' 

t 

The  ariphibious  landing  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union  reniair.s  a  rocest 
aspect  of  its  pov/e»'  prc'ection  in  the  Third  '.-.'orld.  Vihile  in  recent  years 
the  Soviet  ilavy  has  had  ainphibious  ships  such  as  the  Polish  built  Pol nochny 
and  Ropucha  classes  and  the  A1 1  i ga  to r  class  in  service,  along  ‘.vith  a 
cor.ol  e.nent  of  an  estisialed  force  of  l?.,C'3n  in  the  naval  infantry,  these 
snips  and  personnel  co  a  large  e;'.t-cnc  have  not  been  sufficiently  adequate 
for-  deoloyrenr  beyond  tne  Eurasi'n  theaser.  This  limitation  has  been 
rectified  vrith  the  coir.-nissioning  of  •tv/o  Ivan  Rogov  class  transoort  docks 
■.'.’hic'^  have  the  capacity  to  carry  55-S  trGop3--riany  more  could  be  carrioc 
in  short  trans i t--wi th  all  of  their  equipment  and  vehicles,  hovercraft, 
and  up  to  four  Horrone  C  helicopters.  The  impressive  sea  lift  capacity, 
due  to  its  size  and  versatility,  has  obviously  enhanced  Soviet  military 
presence  and  capability  in  Third  '..’orld  regions.  Hcvjever,  since  there  is 
no  evidence  of  further  construction  of  the  I va n  Rogov  class,  the  assunpticn 
is  that  the  Soviet  ilavy  v/ill  continue  to  place  considerable  reliance  on 


lercnant  fleet 


as  troop  and  equipment  transports. 


In  i ;  nn  t  j  iti  logisLical  cj 
T'nra  t  ion  ; ,  tne  Sovioi.  ;:e/-clio:!l  floo: 

sonvis  a  nu-.rb  of  other  func  t 
p-'ojoeticii  t:' .'Ojgi^oa t  trie  vrorld.  Fcr 
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n;ed  ex  certs  i  vely  to  supply  strategic  military  bases  bot'n  at  horr-;  and  in. 
foreign  ports  such  as  Cuba.  Moreover,  the  very  pervasi veness  of  the 
fleet  gives  the  Soviet  Union  "presence"  in  all  major  ■.•/Grid  ports  from 
"showing  the  flag"  of  modern  merchant  ships  to  on-shore  activities  of 
Soviet  personnel.  Beginning  in  1973,  a  new  class  of  cargo  shi p--rol 1 -on , 


roll-off  (RO/RO)  —  entered  the  merchant  fleet  which  has  particular  relevance 
for  Third  Uorld  deployment.  These  ships  can  load  and  unload  cargo  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  sophisticated  docking  facilities,  and  thus  are  adaptable 
to  the  ruJimentary  conditions  often  found  in  the  ports  of  less  developed 
countries.  Ui th  its  present  complement  of  forty-five  in  service,  the 
RG/RO  ships  are  ideal  for  bot'n  coin^riarc  iol  and  military  transport.  There¬ 
fore,  the  merchant  fleet  can  he  considered  in  many  ways  more  of  a  naval 
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auxiliary  than  a  commercial  fleet.' 

In  relating  this  fleet  to  activities  in  Third  Uorld  areas,  it  is 
also  important  to  note  that  in  a  comparative  sense  Soviet  merchant  ships  tend 
to  be  smaller  than  those  of  other  major  merchant  lines.  Doubtless,  tiiis  is 
so  to  accommodate  the  smaller  ports  in  the  USSR,  but  also  offers  the 
advantage  of  being  "...more  suitable  for  serving  Third  World  nations, 
which  have  few  if  any  ports  that  can  accommodate  seme  of  the  large 


Vies  tern  merchant  ships.... 


,.19 


In  terms  of  future  projection  the  "young" 


age  of  this  fleet  is  also  signi  ficant--dpproximately  9G:I  of  these  ships 
have  less  than  twenty  years  of  service  and  have  an  average  age  of  twelve 


i  1 1 


o;)  j;M  :i  j.is  . 


in  c  I  •zi.'.'n 


su. 


1 
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...the  Soviet  Union  is  cxsecte-J  tc  continue  to  develop 
a  r,:ol  i  i -nii ss  ion  merciinnt  re.rine  v;hicl'i  can  conpete  jcono.ni- 
cally  in  international  mai'I'.ets  and  p.'ovic'e  nany  oc.nen 
services  in  support  of  state  policy,  while  maintaining 
the  ability  to  resoond  rapidly  to  provide  extensive 
military  support. 22 

Overall,  the  Soviet  Union  is  producing  what  Admiral  Gorshkov 

referred  to  as  a  "balanced  fleet"  with  the  dual  purpose  of  national 

23 

defense  and  power  projection.  ihis,  of  course,  includes  continued 

Soviet  emphasis  on  the  development  and  deployment  of  what  is  the  world's 

largest  submarine  force,  l/ith  an  estimated  active  fleet  of  some  357 

submarines,  the  Soviet  fiavy  v/ill  continue  to  be  primarily  a  submarine 

pa 

navy.  Despite  emphasis  placed  on  surface  ships  in  naval  diplcmacy, 
the  subrndcine  force  plays  a  significant  role  in  this  important  aspect 
or  force  projection.  First,  the  strategic  strike  capability  of  Soviet 
submarines  helps  to  neutralize  U.S.  power,  thereby  complementing  the 
USSR’s  use  of  its  surface  fleet  in  the  Third  U'orld  and  elsewhere. 
Secondly,  it  enhances  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  compete  with  the 
U.S.  and  others  in  in  tern  i  tional  waters  and  provides  a  fast  and  ..massive 
destructive  force  that  can  be  applied  in  virtually  any  region  of  the 
world.  Also  important  is  the  fact  that  with  its  large  numbers,  array 
of  innovative  units,  and  pervasive  deployment,  such  a  submarine  fleet 
r.ust  I'.ave  an  impressive  psychological  impact  on  all  countries,  including 


hose  of  the  Third  h'orld. 


Soviec  a’;'  ;jcwer; 

...Cci'!  pei'rot'.r.  1  ot'iQ-rar.-j-j  iiid  ii’.is5i0''i5 

all  GV'M'  Europe  and  ;’oia  and  adjouei' oceans.  And  they  h.’.ve 
the  a;;i1-ity  to  reinTorce  and  supply  most  foreign  notions 
that  the  Soviet  government  is  seeking  to  influence 
pol i tical ly. 25 

Probablp'  the  most  inipressive  illustration  of  Soviet  air  power  in  the 

role  of  power  projection  is  the  air  transport  taction  of  the  Soviet  air 

forces.  Military  Transport  Avia ticn  '(VTA) .  Described  as  "...the  arm 

2  0 

that  swings  the  fist,"  air  transport  development  apparently  has  been 

given  a  high  priority  by  Soviet  nilitary  strategists.  An  effective  air 

transport  system  provides  for  balanced  strategic  and  tactical  operations, 

and  gives  greater  credibility  to  tlieir  airborne  Force,  believed  by  some 

analysts  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  aircraft  currently  in  the 

inventor'y  of  VTA  provide  the  Soviet  liniorr  with  the  ability  of  projecting 

a  significant  military  presence  as  Far  as  2,000  to  3,000  miles  beyond  its 

frontiers.  It  is  estimated  that  by  ucilizing  50  11-75  Candid  and  30  An-22 

Cock  tr-ansports,  VTA  could  move  up  to  three  divisions  on  short  notice 

any'''hera  from  Morocco  to  Southeast  Asia  and  have  them  ready  for  action 

27 

within  24  to  43  hours. 

nonetheless,  VTA  is  subject  to  several  constraints  which  can 
significantly  inhibit  airlift  operations.  Foremost  among  these  is 
distance.  Although  the  USSR  has  a  geographical  advantage  i.n  the  ilorch 
Africa,  Persian  Gulf/Indian  Ocean  area,  and  can  easily'  move  men  and 
materiel  over  these  shorter  distances,  intercontinental  airlift  operations 
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Clo.;--ly,  intcrccntinental  VTA  airlift  cserations  present  tne  fi'-crol  in 
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mil  itary  leadership  witn  laany  u.ncarta innes . 

Aside  from  several  minor  types  of  transports  in  VTA's  inventory, 

three  aircraft  currently  form  the  "backbone”  of  its  operations.  These 

are  the  An-12  Cub ,  the  An-22  Cock,  and  the  11-76  Candid.  The  oldest  and 

least  capable  in  terms  of  payload  and  range,  the  An-12  is  the  most 

numerous  transport  aircraft  in  the  Soviet  military  aviation  inventory  with 
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seme  ACC  An-12  BP‘s  still  in  service.  The  An-22  Cock  is  clearly  the 

most  impressive  plane  operated  by  VTA  in  terms  of  size,  with  a  wingspan 

of  over  2il  feet.  The  latest  in  a  lo'ig  1  i.ne  cf  giant  Russian  eircraft 

dating  back,  to  the  Sikorsky  II  ‘yg  Muro'iets  of  1313,  tne  An-2?  g’vas  V7,A 

an  in  tercontinen  ta  1  capability,  fiowever,  less  than  20G  in  all  have  been 

built,  and  only  about  50  romain  in  service  with  the  Soviet  air  forces  ano 

Aeroflot  combined,  giving  rise  to  speculation  that  its  mammoth  size 

3h 

rest'-’Cts  its  effective  application.  Others  have  suggested  that 
t.o'hnicjl  problems  halted  production  in  197-.^^  Tiie  11-76  is  the  ne.iest 
o;-'  the  trio,  having  entered  VTA  service  in  1974.  It  is  still  in  production 
and  about  150  are  currently  operated  by  VT.A.  It  has  good  range  and  pay- 
load  capacity  and  has  excellent  short-field  capability,  hence,  it  is  in 
some  ways  the  most  impressive  transport  operat-ed  by  VTA.  However,  like 
the  An-12  and  An-22,  the  11-75  apparently  lacks  in-flight  refueling 
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Three  new  hrenspor;:  rirerr'c  cli  rr^r  y  lip-ier  dev  el  opine::  t  :;e  alee 
peLonhiel  ceiiJidieos  for  VTA  opero  T :  ore ,  Tiiey  are  the  An-3?^  C!  ■'ne  er; 
Aii-72  Coal  er,  can.d  arc  designed  for  ''hot  end  high"  perfoiviance ,  i.e., 
short  telce-cff  and  landing  (STOL)  operations  in  hot  climates  a;  hig'n 
altitudes  under  primitive  airfield  conditions.  Further  design  feature 
i.nclude  ease  of  maintenance  and  ground  handling,  and  optimum  efficienc 
in  cargo  loading  and  unloading.  Although  of  limited  range,  t’lese  plan 
are  capable  of  lifting  an  impressive  payload.  Kov/ever,  there  are  some 

indications  that  '  'th  have  experienced  operational  difficulties  result 
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rro.m  design  aericiencies. 

The  An-400  Condor ,  initially  reported  as  the  Aii-40  in  the  western 

press,  evidently  was  conceived  as  a  rcplaco.ment  for  the  An-22.  Clear! 

designed  for  1  cng-i-ange,  intercontinental  operations,  the  An-4J0  has 

impressive  p e r f o rma :Tc e  spec i  f ica ti ons ,  and  .  if  ever  put  into  ser'V'ice  in 

significaiit  numbers,  it  will  certainly  enhance  the  power  projection  ca 

bility  of  VTA.  However,  it  has  been  under  development  at  least  since 

1077  ,  and  only  recently  entered  flig-it  development,  giving  rise  to 

speculation  that  the  Soviet  aircraft  industry  has  h.ad  difficulty  in 

developing  a  suitable  turbofan  engine  for  this  behemoth,  which  is 

33 

esti.mated  to  be  some  5%  larger  than  the  Lockheed  C-5A.  Moreover, 
like  the  An-22,  the  An-4C0  may  be  limited  in  its  oper.ationa1  c?.p3bilit 
because  of  its  size.  Certainly  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  use  in  mo 
Third  Viorld  countries,  thereby  limiting  its  usefulness  in  a  pc..er 
projection  role. 
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Sappl  cmenting  the  operational  capability  of  VTA  is  Aeroflot,  the 

Soviet  State  Airline,  which  serves  as  a  transport  reserve  for  Soviet 

military  aviation."^  Many  cargo  aircraft  operated  by  Aeroflot  are  in 

the  inventory  of  VTA.  For  example,  An-22's  have  been  seen  in  Aeroflot 

livery  with  tail  gun  turrets.  As  many  as  1,300  Aeroflot  planes  are 

35 

available  to  VTA  on  short  notice.  Moreover,  coordination  between  the 

35 

operations  of  the  two  organizations  is  a  regular  and  common  occurrence. 
Aeroflot  has  been  involved  in  airlift  operations  on  several  occasions 
in  recent  years,  including  the  periodic  airlifting  of  Soviet  troops 
to  Afghanistan. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  aircraft,  Aeroflot  has  more  conven¬ 
tional  civil  transport  planes  v/hich  can  easily  be  pressed  into  service. 
These  include  the  long-range  11-62  and  medium/long  range  Tu-154,  both 
of  which  were  originally  designed  as  commercial  airliners.  Aeroflot 
also  has  the  medium-rc\nge  Tu-104  vmich  is  a  civil  version  of  the  Tu-15, 
plus  several  types  of  shorter-range  airliners.  Although  the  commercial 
viability  of  these  aircraft  is  generally  disparaged  when  compared  with 
their  western  counterparts,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  fully  capable 
of  augmenting  the  inventory  of  VTA  for  military  operations. 

Two  new  aircraft  deserving  special  mention  are  the  11-85  Camber  and 
the  Yak-42  Cl obber.  Designed  as  a  civil  passenger  transport  for  operations 
from  primitive  airports,  the  11-86  could  easily  be  adapted  for  military 
purposes  in  airlift  operations.  A  follow-on  design,  the  11-96  is 
expected  to  be  a  longer  range  version  of  the  11-86,  and  probably  will 
complement  the  An-400  in  VTA  operations.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
indications  that  the  design  ranges  of  the  11-82  are  not  being  met,  and 
the  wing-mounted  engine  design  may  preclude  the  possibility  of  installing 


fciie  new  generation  oT  n:ore  fuel -e ff ic i on t  tiirbofan  engines  ■.■.■’len  they 
become  available. The  Yak-4?,  is  a  siioi't/medium  range  ti-anspcrt ,  designed 
for  operations  within  a  wide  variety  of  climatic  cotiditions,  and  frc“ 
airfields  with  limited  ground  handling  facilities. 

As  with  all  designs,  these  new  VTA  and  Aeroflot  transports  represent 
a  compromise,  sacrificing  range  for  "hot  and  high"  performa.nce  from  uni.mprove 
airfields.  Just  how  they  will  be  used  in  a  power  projection  role  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  An-32  and  An-72  lack  sufficient  range  for  airlift  opera¬ 
tions  in  areas  far  removed  from  the  Soviet  Union,  although  they  v/ould  be 

V 

perfectly  suited  for  deployment  in  Third  World  countries.  Moreover,  they 
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are  likely  candidates  for  foreign  sales  and  production.  The  most  versatile 
new  design  for  long-range  military  diplomacy  appears  to  be  the  11-86/96. 

It  has  reasonable  range,  which  could  be  augmented  considerably  with  the 
fitting  of  air-to-air  refueling  equipment,  it  can  operate  out  of  primitive 
airfields,  and  it  has  a  good  payload  capacity.  Hence  it  could  be  a  good 
complement  to  the  11-76.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  although 
these  new  designs  can  be  utilized  for  military  purposes,  they  also  meet 
the  requirements  for  domestic  operations,  wherein  distances  are  great  and 
terminal  facilities  and  field  conditions  can  be  rudimentary  at  best.  Even 
the  An-400  has  a  place  in  domestic  operations. 

Although  airlift  operations  are  vitally  important  in  any  assessment  of 
Soviet  power  projection  capabil  ities,  it  is  the  long-range  maritime  recon¬ 
naissance  aircraft  which  have  given  Soviet  military  aviation  a  virtually 
unprecedented  global  presence.  Reconnaissance  activities,  which  comprise 
one  of  the  major  missions  of  Soviet  Naval  Aviation  (AVMF),  are  now  carried 


on  in  five  foreign  countries:  Cuba,  Angola,  Vietnam,  South  Yemen  and  Ethiopia 


A'/MF  Ctirfies  sover.il  typos  of  aircrjft  in  its  inventory  for  this  r.iissicn, 

including  tho  Tli-95  Cear,  Tu-15  ^dger,  Tu-32  B1  indor ,  Tu-26  Cac':f i re ,  and 

11-33  May.  Tho  il-4  Bison ,  although  still  in  use,  is  considered  to  be 

obsolete  and  apparently  is  gradually  being  v/ithdrawn  from  service.  AVMF 

40 

has  a  total  of  approximately  180  aircraft  for  reconnaissance  work. 

Variations  of  these  aircraft  also  have  been  configured  for  strike  and 
ASW  missions. 

The  Tu-95,  Tu-16  and  Tu-22  are  the  surveillance  "workhorses"  of  AVMF. 
Although  relatively  obsolete,  the  Tu-'95  is  the  most  significant  of  the 
three  and  remains  in  production  for  AVMF  at  between  six  and  twelve  per 
year  for  attrition  replacement.  It  is  an  important  aircraft  because  of 
its  phenomenal  range,  almost  11,000  miles.  This  performance  gives  AVMF 
the  capability  of  surveillance  over  virtually  the  entire  Atlantic  Ocean 
when  operating  out  of  the  Soviet  bases  in  Cuba  and  Angola.  Between 
seventy  and  eighty  remain  in  the  AVMF  inventory.  Though  approaching 
obsolete  status,  approximately  400  Tu-I6's  remain  in  AVMF  inventory,  of 
v/hich  forty  to  fifty  are  used  for  maritime  reconnaissance.  The  11-38 
has  also  been  deployed  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  Attached  to  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet,  it  has  been  sent  to  South  Yemen  periodically  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  surveillance  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  Considered  by  some  experts  to  be 

a  failure,  the  Tu-22  nonetheless  has  enjoyed  a  long  service  life,  and 
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remains  in  AVMF  service  with  about  fifty  on  inventory. 

Although  these  aircraft— except  for  the  Tu-26--appear  to  be  approaching 
the  end  of  their  service  life,  newer  designs  under  development  will  doubt¬ 
lessly  fill  the  gap.  Both  the  11-76  and  11  -86/96  appear  to  be  likely 


candidates  to  becc;ae  tlie  rain  reconna  i  3san.ce  ;'l  ancs  tor  future  AVMF 

operations,  despite  the  fact  that  ncithe:-  of  them  have  the  av/scr’.e  ranee 

of  the  Tu-OS.  fioreover,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Tupolev  Bureau 

may  well  find  still  more  stretcli  in  the  Tu-95  design  cand  produce  yet 

another  version  of  this  venerabl e  a i rcra ft .  Still  another  possibility 

for  1  ong-range  reconnaissance  and  patrol  duties  is  the  new  strategic 

bomber,  the  Tu  Ram-P  Blackjack.  With  an  estimated  range  with  maximum  pay- 

load  of  8,390  miles,  the  Ram-P  conceivably  could  be  a  worthy  successor  to 
42 

the  Tu-95.  In  addition,  the  Tu-26  can  be  expected  to  play  a  significant 
role  for  AVMF  in  reconnaissance  and  patrol  activities.  Finally,  although 
very  little  is  yet  known  about  the  An-400,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  a  reconna issance/surveil lance  version  of  that  aircraft  might  be 
developed  for  AVfiF. 

SOVIET  ARMED  FORCES  DIPLOMACY  Ui  THE  THIRD  l/ORLD 
The  ever-expanding  use  of  the  USSR's. armed  forces  diplomacy  in  the 
Third  World  centers  on  the  preeminence  of  the  Soviet  Navy.  Beginning  in 
1964  when  Soviet  ships  were  deployed  to  the  Medi terranean  during  the  Cyprus 
crisis,  its  utility  as  a  political  instrument  beyond  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  state  became  evident.  This  role  was  enhanced  as  Soviet  vessels 
increased  their  presence  in  this  area  and  eventually  succeeded  in  gaining 
access  to  the  Egyptian  port  of  Alexandria  following  the  1967  Middle  East 
War.  By  1969,  Soviet  vessels  were  steadily  deployed  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  began  periodic  cruises  in  the  Caribbean.  In  1970  the  Soviet  Navy 
conducted  its  first  v/orld-wide  naval  exercise  that  served  as  a  prelude 
to  its  growing  global  reach.  Currently,  the  navy  maintains  a  permanent 
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pf'L'se:;ce  in  tfie  [v.’d  i  Lerranecin  and  ci'.o  Atl  an  cic  , .  Pac  i  t  ic  and  Indian  Oceana, 

whicli  clearly  servos  as  a  symbol  of  the  USSIl’s  grea t-pov.er  status  as  v;el  1 

as  its  willingness  to  involve  itself  in  the  Third  World. 

While  the  Soviet  ilavy's  primary  mission  is  to  be  prepared  for  v/ar, 

like  all  navies  it  must  necessarily  play  an  important  role  in  the  support 
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of  foreign  policy  objectives  through  peacetime  missions.  This  is  an 

especially  crucial  aspect  of  Soviet  Third  World  diplomacy  where  subtle  factors 

such  as  prestige  and  perceptions  are  so  vital.  In  what  naval  analysts 

Bradford  Dismukes  and  James  McConnell,  in  their  seminal  work,  Soviet  Maval 

Pi  pi omacy ,  refer  to  as  "cooperative  ways"  of  increasing  visibility  and 

political  leverage,  the  USSR  now  engages  in  goodwill  visits  and  port  calls 
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to  promote  its  Third  World  interests.  Admiral  Gorshkov  has  strongly  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  such  activities  in  the  pursuit  of  Soviet  interests 
abroad ; 

Official  visits  and  the  working  calls  of  our  ships  to  foreign 
ports  moke  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
mutual  understanding  between  states  and  peoples  and  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  international  authority  of  the  Soviet 

Union. • 

Indeed,  diplomatic  port  visits  by  the  Soviet  ilavy  ha ve  inc reased  substanti¬ 
ally  in  less-developed  countries,  from  a  mere  IG  between  1953-1956  to  140 
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in  the  period  1S57-1976.  Moreover,  significant  diplomatic  activity  of 

47 

this  type  continues  to  increase  unabated.  Additionally,  the  USSR  has 

found  value  in  deploying  its  navy  in  joint  exercises  with  major  actors  in 

strategically  important  Third  World  regions.  Particularly  note-worthy  were 

the  joint  naval  and  air  exercises  held  with  Syria  during  June  and  July  of 
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1981  and  sea  maneuvers  with  India  in  1982. 


On  the  other'  side  of  the  arrsed  forces  diplo;natic  scale  is  t'.e  use  o' 
"coercive"  nietiiods  applied  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  those  regions  ’..'here  it 
iias  a  perceived  sti'ategic  interest.  This  r.as  been  dramticdl ly  illnstrased 
'.irienever  the  USSR  has  used  its  combined  armed  forces  to  suppoi't  Third  ’.vorld 
allies  through  invol  ve.nient  in  internal  conflicts  or  limited  v.'ars.  This  aid 
has  taken  place  through  a  coordination  of  Soviet  naval,  military  and  air 
power.  While  several  instances  can  be  cited,  the  1975  Angolan  Civil  War 
and  the  Ethiopian-Somal ian  Ogaden  War  in  1977-1973  serve  as  the  best 
examples  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  achieve  its  political  objectives 
through  armed  forces  projections  in  countries  distant  from  its  borders. 

With  direct  armed  forces  support  for  the  MPLA  (Popular  Move.ment  for 
the  Liberation  of  Angola)  faction  in  the  Angolan  civil  war,  a  new  element 
was  introduced  in  the  Soviet  involvement  in  the  African  continent;  namely, 
the  Kremlin's  willingness  to  use  force  in  the  support  of  an  ally  in  that 

part  of  the  world.  Beyond  this  is  the  significance  attached  to  the  success 

\ 

of  the  coordinated  sea,  air,  and  military  operations  employed  by  the  USSR 

in  this  venture.  For  example,  continuous  seaborne  deliveries  of  arms  to 

the  MPLA  took  place  from  the  early  1970's  and  was  buttressed  by  the  deployment 

of  Soviet  naval  combat  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  support  this  operation. 

It  v/as  reported  that  Soviet  naval  personnel  also  may  have  participated 

d9 

directly  in  various  forms  of  military  action.  Moreover,  the  operat'ions 
was  enhanced  by  Tu-95  Sear  D  long-range  reconnaissance  flights  initiated 
from  Cuba  and  Conakry  in  order  to  patrol  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea.  Furthermore,  a  combined  VTA-Aeroflot  operation  graphically 
demonstrated  Soviet  airlift  capabilities.  Some  3,000  tons  of  military 
equipment  was  transported  by  VTA  from  October  1975  to  April  1975,  using 


.•V!-22'3  tind  ['. -13's.  Aerafiot,  usiiKj  tv/o  11-52  pjsson.gGi'  tra-ssports, 
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diflifted  soHiG  2,200  Cuban  troops  in  January  1376  from  Cuba  to  Angola. 

A  ['’uch  i.ior'o  iriioressive  display  of  combined  Soviet  sealift  and  a.irlifc 

Cci pab  i  1  i  ti es  is  i  1 1  oscra te-  by  tlie  Ethiopian-Scrr-.dl  ian  Oyaden  v;ar  when  the 

USSK  initiated  a  coordinated  operation  of  massive  proportions.  Doubtless, 

tiie  interjection  of  Soviet  armed  forces  in  this  conflict  betv/een  two 

strateg ical ly  important  African  allies  was  a  critical  factor  in  Ethiopia's 

victory.  As  early  as  September  1977,  Soviet  and  East  European  ships  were 

carrying  supplies  to  Ethiopian  forces.  Described  as".., long,  fragile  and 
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vital,"  these  supply  routes  required  and  received  the  appropriate 
protection  of  Soviet  naval  combatants.  Thus,  in  December  when  thirty  to 
fifty  Soviet  and  Bulgarian  v/arships  and  freighters  were  enroute  to 
Ethiopia  through  the  Suez  Canal,  they  were  complemented  by  two  Pol nochny 
class  and  two  A1 1 igator  class  landing  ships. 

In  concert  with  the  sealift  was  a  joint  Soviet-Cuban  airlift  employing 

% 

some  225  An-22's  and  Il-76's,  It  is  estimated  that  approxiin,ately  15S  of 

the  Soviet  military  air  transport  fleet  was  utilized  during  the  height  of 
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this  operation,  giving  an  indication  of  its  size  and  intensity.  Ulti- 
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mately,  35,000  Cubans  were  airlifted  to  various  points  in  tne  region,  and 

approximately  $1  billion  worth  of  tanks,  fighter  aircraft,  armoured  per- 
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sonnel  carriers,  artillery  and  other  equipment  v/as  sent  to  Ethiopia, 

Of  course,  the  cost  to  the  USSR  for  this  impressive  armed  forces  display 
in  the  support  of  Ethiopia  v;as  Somalia's  expulsion  of  several  thousand 
Soviet  advisors,  their  renunciation  of  the  Soviet-Somal ian  friendship 
treaty,  and  the  withdravial  of  all  Soviet  military  facilities  vfhich 
included  the  important  port  of  Berbera. 
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witfi  tiiG  use  of  nave:  aa-J  air  fj:;i;r;.js  in  stra:  gicaily  i-ipar:':;: 
countries,  has  hei^itLened  Mosccu's  r  ^  ;.rc;-j^t ;  .  a  rale  in  i:,a  thirj 

liorU.  For  example,  So'/ie:  access  to  L'^e  r-n  :e :  Vietn.:'-jO  navel 

and  air  bases  at  Car  Ranh  3ay  and  Da  iiany  cj-ves  tha  "jCR  co:’.sid-jrjbi  e 
presence  and  potency  throupiiout  Asia.  V.'ith  access  to  sacri  faci'isies  the 
USSR  has  the  use  of  v/arn  \,ater  ocean-ports  and  nodern  airbases  to  expand 
its  operations  into  the  China  Sea,  Pacific  and  Indian  Cceans.  The  Soviet 
Uavy  now  has  the  advantage  of  a  pt'ovis-ion  and  repair  station  for  its 
Pacific  Fleet  enroute  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  along  with  the  ability  to 
maintain  a  permanent  presence  of  some  fifteen  major  combatants  and  auxiliary 
ships  in  the  China  Sea.  Moreover,  the  perennial  problem  of  naval  deployment 
from  geographic  "chekepoints"  from  the  Soviet  Pacific  coast  is  coriSiderably 
1 essered . 


Furthermore,  a  So.viet  active  presence  in  I'ietnam  signif icantly 

strengthens  its  position  vis-a-vis  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Japan. 

The  USSR's  strategy  of  "containment"  of  the  PP.c  rests  largely  on  the 

fact  that  it  has  fifty  divisions  along  the  Sino-Soviet  border,  supported 
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by  an  estimated  1,700  aircraft  and  one-third  of  its  SS-20  force.  As 

a  direct  result  of  the  current  Soviet-Vietnanese  linkage,  Soviet  naval 

and  air  pov/er  along  the  southern  and  eastern  flank  of  the  PRC  has  been 

substantially  increased.  It  is  reported  that  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet 

has  grown  to  "...85  major  ccmbatants--includirig  one  carrier,  25  SSSrl, 

S5  other  submarines,  215  minor  combatants,  and  77  major  auxiliary 
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support  ships."  The  Soviet  Union  routinely  has  fifteen  ships  in  Vietnam 


and  ::ov  ■■  tdan  tv/fjnl;,  ships  in  r:  on  d  i  sus  trjr'si:  hetwo’jn  Viednanisse  po- ds 

and  Vladivostok.  This  iiei ijMt(.:n-:-d  naval  activity  is  aii.j.nan ted  by  r&gn'ia'' 

Cc'at'  D  and  F  intelligence  anc!  recon.’vs  issai'ce  'lights  fro:.i  bases  in  Vtetnae 

The  active  presence  of  Soviet  armed  foixcs  in.  .^.sia  not  only  threatens  the 

PRC  but  raises  grave  concerns  in  Japan,  which  is  increasingly  aware  of  the 

dangers  posed  to  its  key  shipping  routes  which  provide  it  with  tine  bulk  of 
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its  vital  raw  material  like  oil. 

Elsewhere  in  Asia,  the  USSR  has  thus  far  been  unable  to  promote  any 
effective  political  or  economic  ties  in  Thailand,  Burma,  Indonesia,  Malaysia 
Singapore  or  the  Philippines.  However,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
cultivate  relations  with  India  and  has  gradually  increased  its  naval  presenc 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Currently,  the  Soviet  Navy  deploys  an  average  of 
twenty-five  major  combatants  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  has  use  of  the  importan 
facility  of  Maputo  in  Mozambique.  !n  Mozambique,  the  Soviet  Union  can  use 
suppor-t  instal  lations  ,for  its  Indian  Ocean  Fleet,  and  it  has  been  reported 

that  there  are  plans  for  the  USSR  to  construct  additional  naval  facilities 

.  .  ^60 
in  tnis  country. 

With  its  continuing  influence  in  Ethiopia,  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
has  important  political  and  military  ties  to  another  African  state,  but 
it  also  has  use  of  naval  and  air  bases  that  promote  its  strategic  interest 
in  the  critical  Middle  East  region,  most  particularly  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 
The  USSR  currently  has  exclusive  use  of  both  naval  facilities  that  it 
constructed  in  the  Dahlak  Archipelago  and  the  airfield  in  Asmara.^^ 


The  significance  of  the  Soviet  position  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  should  not 
be  understated;  the  USSR  has  major  bases  from  which  a  variety  of  naval 
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ves5-:-1  s  ,i".d  aircraft;  c>'n  bo  both  sor-vicrd 
iti'.o  Indian  Ocean,  anJ  the  Persian  Gu’f. 


deploycc  thrcug'noo  t;  .''.fric;-. 


Mcsco',;'s  position  in  this  region  is  further  onhanceJ  by  its  presence 

in  South  Yoiaen .  The  setback  experienced  tiir'ough  tiie  loss  of  tiie  Sot, alia:' 

port  of  Berbera,  as  a  result  of  the  Ogaden  VJar  vjas,  in  so.Te  respects, 

negated  by  the  accession  to  power  in  1978  of  a  Soviet-supported  regime  in 

South  Yemen.  As  a  result,  the  USSR  has  a  placement  of  2,000  military 

advisors  complemented  by  several  hundred  Cuban  and  East  German  proxies. 

More  importantly  in  terms  of  Soviet  power  projection  in  this  region,  is  the 

extensive  use  of  naval  and  air  facilities  at  Aden  along  with  the  naval 

anchorage  and  fuel  depot  on  the  island  of  Socotra.  Doubtless,  the  Soviet 

presence  and  influence  in  South  Yemen  presents  certain  strategic  advantages 

to  the  USSR;  specifically,  its  immediacy  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  potential 

for  affecting  events  in  Oman,  which,  along  with  Iran,  is  a  custodian  of  the 

vitally  important  Straits  of  Hormuz. 

Despite  the  tenuous  nature  of  Soviet-Iraqi  relations  in  recent  years, 

Moscow  continues  to  deliver  sizable  arms  sliipments  to  that  country  in  the 

midst  of  the  protracted  Iran-Iraq  liar.  Furthermore,  it  apparently  continues 

6  2. 

to  have  the  use  of  four  Iraqi  air  bases.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ever  been  able  to  convert  its  position 

c  r> 

in  Iraq  into  any  meaningful  economic  or  political  influence.  Indeed, 
overall  Soviet  influence  in  the  various  countries  bordering  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  minimal  at  best,  or  non-existent.  This  being  the  case,  Soviet 
strategy  in  this  vital  region  is  clear;  failure  to  effectively  exte-  :  its 
influence  in  the  Gulf  directly  has  caused  the  Soviet  Union  to  place  great 


Cl:;p';^sis  on  ttiiiooid.  South  Yei-nn  ,  ond  i  s  tan .  Tnose  ;  "ries,  v;-C'-i 

Soviet  n:ilitcj’y  power  is  s  i  gn  i  f  ica"  t ,  gaojiV,:''ical  ly  c.nsii  tu'e  ^  pe^ip.era’ 
"ri:n"  around  ti'.e  Pei'Sian  Gulf  and  allovi  for  expanding  po.r:-^  o.-'GjectTcn 
role  for  the  L'SSH  in  tins  strategical  ly  impoi'cant  region,. 

Moscow  has  long  sought  to  increase  its  po.ver  and  influence  in  the 
Arab-lsraeli  Middle  East,  but  has  found  the  diplo.natic  terrain  highly 
volatile,  as  its  reversal  in  Egypt  attests.  Thus  far,  the  Soviet  failure 
to  extend  its  sway  over  most  Arab  states  through  political,  ideological, 
and  economic  means  has  again  caused  reliance  to  be  placed  almost  solely 
on  the  use  of  the  military  dimension .  ”  The  extent  to  v/hich  the  USSR  is  a 
major  actor  in  this  region  is  due  to  the  conditions  created  by  the  protracted 
Arab-lsraeli  dispute;  that  is,  the  total  political,  econo.mic,  and  military 
support  that  the  United  States  has  long  given  Israel  has  created  an 
imbalance  among  the  antagonists.  Thus,  the  Arab  states  have  turned  to 
Moscow  for  the  arms  and  diplomatic  support  that  they  require.  Hence, 

Moscow’s  main  point  of  access  to  the  Middle  East  is  based  almost  exclusively 
on  its  ability  and  willingness  to  supply  arms  to  some  of  the  major  national 
and  other  political  actors  in  the  region. 

Currently,  Syria  is  undoubtedly  a  key  state  in  determining  the  direction 
of  Middle  East  politics.  Hot  only  is  this  country  at  the  geographic  and 
political  center  of  the  Arab-lsraeli  quagmire,  but  Damascus  has  the  closest 
relations  with  Moscow  of  any  government  in  this  vital  area.  This  relation¬ 
ship  is  based,  in  large  part,  on  extensive  Soviet  arms  transfers  totalling 
S5.4  billion  from  1976-1980,  and  on  the  signing  of  the  October  1930 
Soviet-Syrian  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  More  importantly  is 


ti:'e.  Tfie  Assad  cjOvet'r,.,;en  t  reqairos  ir-assiv^  Soviet  military  and  diplcrratic 
support  in  its  effort  to  laaintain  a  viable  pasition  with  respect  to  Israel, 
and  to  promote  a  c junterweight  to  U.S.  in fluericc  in  this  region.  The 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to  be  an  active  participant  in 
the  politics  of  the  region  and  to  play  a  significant  role  in  any  future 
Middle  East  settlement. 

As  a  res  't  of  the  1982  Lebanon  conflict,  USSR- Syrian  relations  were 
severely  tested  due  to  the  failure  of -Soviet  arms  to  effectively  counteract 
U.S.  built  and  supplied  weapons  employed  by  Israel  against  Syrian  forces. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  position  with  Syria,  the  USSR  found  it  necessary 
to  elevate  its  level  of  involvement  in  the  Middle  East  by  transferring 
more  sophisticated  air  defense  equipment,  most  notably  Soviet-manned  Sa-5 
surface  to  air  (SAM)  batteries.  Additionally,  the  Soviet  Union  replaced 
all  the  equipment  tha^  had  been  lost  by  Syria  in  the  June  1982  campaign. 
From  Moscow's  perspective,  not  to  "raise  the  stakes"  in  the  Middle  East 
through  its  ties  with  Syria  would  have  yielded  disastrous  consequences 
for  further  Soviet  attempts  to  extend  its  influence  in  this  strategically 

important  region,  as  well  as  jeopardize  naval  access  to  Syrian  port 
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facil 1 ti es . 

In  the  north  African  littoral,  massive  Soviet  arms  sales  have  not 
translated  into  easy  access  to  military  installations.  However,  the  USSR 
does  have  use  of  three  naval  repair  and  refueling  facilities  in  Algeria, 
and  has  conducted  naval  visits  with  some  regularity  to  Libyan  ports  since 


Moreover,  continued  arms  sales  justify  the  presence  of  Soviet 


"iilitvif-y  Luivisoib,  ,.';o  ;  M'rt.ii;;  the  o;;e  i  :  f'.i  er. .  .fu'J  e-rid  train  the 

troops  of  both  of  t'lese  countries.  Thronrh;..;  .  the  rest  of  Africu,  the 

USSR  hiS  steadily  expanded  its  presence,  i-ain'.y  through  its  naval  forces. 

For  exansle,  the  Soviet  Uavy  enjoys  access  to  ports  in  Uigeri-i,  t'r.e  Congo, 

Guinea-Bissau,  as  '.veil  as  naval  installations  in  Mauri  tius  and  the  Cape 

Verde  and  Seychelle  Islands.  Also  noteworthy,  are  Soviet  plans  to  construct 
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a  nev/  dock  and  fueling  facility  in  Benin.  Of  major  significance  is  the 

continuous  use  of  both  naval  and  air  installations  in  Angola.  The  port 

of  Luanda  serves  as  the  primary  logistical  and  maintenance  base  of  the 

Soviet  navy's  West  African  Patrol,  which  usually  consists  of  five  to  seven 

units.  The  major  missions  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  operating  out  of 

Angola  are  to  maintain  a  substantial  presence  in  this  area,  provide  a 

contingency  show  of  force,  arid  conduct  regional  reconnaissance  by  the 
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Bear  D  aircraft  deployed  there. 

Soviet  power  pro,jection  in  the  Caribbean/Gul  f  of  Mexico  region 
historically  has  been  very  limited.  However,  increased  Soviet  involvement 
in  Cuba  in  recent  years  has  emphasized  the  USSR’s  coming  of  age  as  a 
global  power.  In  addition  to  the  estimated  $3.5  billion  annual  allotment 
to  support  the  sagging  Cuban  economy,  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided  grants 
of  more  than  $3  billion  in  arms  since  the  early  1950's.^*^  The  symbolic 
commitment  to  the  Castro  regime  as  v/ell  as  its  use  of  Cuba  as  an  important 
point  for  Moscow's  projection  in  this  strategic  area  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  sizable  presence  of  Soviet  personnel.  Currently,  the  Soviet  military 
presence  includes  a  ground  forces  brigade  of  a pprox ima tel y  2,600  men  and 
some  8,000-10,000  military  and  civilian  advisors. Military  advisors 
are  responsible  for  providing  technical  advice  for  the  operation  of  weapons 
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c  i i  1  ia n  c o:ninuti  i ca  t  i cac  . 

Since  1969,  Soviet  rraritime  activity  i:i  and  around  Cuba  has  been 
7  3 

considerable.  Tiie  extensive  use  of  Cuban  ports  has  allowed  tiiG  USSR 

to  maintain  a  sizable  naval  presence  in  this  area,  augmented  by  a  variety 

of  other  vessels  including  intelligence-gathering,  hydrographic ,  and  space- 

support  ships.  This  continuous  maritime  presence  is  supported  by  a 
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salvage  and  rescue  ship  maintained  by  the  Soviet  Navy  in  Havana. 
Furthermore,  since  1975,  Cuban  airfields  have  served  as  a  base  for  Soviet 
Bear  D  aircraft  used  for  reconnaissance  flights. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet-Cuban  linkage  strategically  places  the  USSR  in 
the  Western  hemisphere  and  allows  it  a  number  of  options  in  this  turbulent 
region,  both  in  peacetime  and  during  periods  of  crisis.  However,  it  seems 
apparent  at  this  juncture  that  Moscow  is  content  to  restrict  its  armed 
forces  presence  in  the  Caribbean  basin  to  Cuba.  For  example,  while  Soviet 
commercial  vessels  make  periodic  port  calls  throughout  the  area,  visits  of 
surface  v/arsliips  to  other  Caribbean  ports  are  rare.  Doubtless,  this 
reflects  a  degree  of  caution  and/or  a  concern  with  overextension  in  a 
region  where  the  Soviet  Union  acknowledges  U.S.  preeminence.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  to  the  extent  that  protracted  crisis  marks  Central  and  South  A.merican 
politics,  and  continued  Cuban  activities  in  tiiese  regions  coincide  with 
Soviet  interests,  the  USSR  will  continue  to  play  a  role.  Moreover,  the 
recent  deployment  of  a  Soviet  naval  task  force— the  largest  ever  to  enter 


the  Caribbean--which  includes  the  Leningrad,  VIOL  carrier  and  two  destroyers 


i:'Jicatoi  llidt  the  U'iSf:  \n]\  coiitini''  to  expand  its  an"3d  forces  presence 
in  this  area. 

cc>iCL’jsiO':s 

The  USSR's  Tliird  Vlnrlci  activities  iniist  certainly  be  seen  within  the 
context  of  its  percc'ived  national  interests.  Increasing  Soviet  involvement 
in  the  developing  regions  through  its  reliance  on  the  armed  ^'orces  hdS  broadly 
benefitted  that  country  in  terms  of  its  global  aspirations  in  a  number  of 
ways.  For  example,  through  its  military  presence  in  these  regions,  the 
USSR  has  placed  itself  in  strategically  sensitive  points  throughout  the 
world;  installations  in  i/ietnam,  giving  it  a  stronger  position  in  Asia; 
its  naval  and  air  power  contingents  operating  out  of  Asmara,  Aden,  and  the 
Dahlak  Islands  at  the  access  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez  Canal,  and  in  proximity 
to  the  Persian  Gulf;  use  of  facilities  in  Luanda  for  power  projection  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  throughout  Africa;  and  its  highly  visible  presence 
in  Cuba,  positioning  itself  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Central  and  South  America.  Moreover,  Soviet  relations  in  Third  l/orld 
countries  have  now  enabled  Moscow  to  involve  itself  in  regional  politics 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  ever  before. 

Given  its  deficiencies  in  the  use  of  other  foreign  policy  instruments, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  make  optimum  use  of  its  armed  forces 
in  Third  World  regions.  Thus,  it  can  be  expected  that  the  USSR  will 
continue  in  its  attempt  to  secure  access  to  port  facilities  and  air 
bases  in  various  developing  countries.  In  addition  to  its  obvious  strategic 
value,  such  access  also  gives  Moscow  an  opportunity  to  employ  an  impressive 
display  of  military  might  to  affect  the  perceptions  of  selected  Third 
World  countries.  The  importance  of  this  dimension  of  armed  forces  diplomacy 
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Given  current  trends,  all  evidence  suggests  that  the  major  military 
instri::iients  of  global  power  projection  will  contimie  to  develop,  and  thus 
the  Soviet's  ability  to  support  its  objectives  in  developing  areas  will 
certainly  be  enhanced.  It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  assume  that 
cn-going  co.nstruction  of  existing  ships  and  aircraft,  as  well  as  innovative 
designs  of  the  future,  are  related  to -a  one-di.-nensional  purpose.  It  is 
more  likely  that  such  military  production  serves  a  variety  of  interrelated 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  imperatives.  It  is  also  evident  that  serious 
limitations  persist  in  Soviet  naval  and  air  power  projection  capabilities, 
in  what  can  be  construed  as  an  emphasis  of  "breadth"  over  "depth"  in 
current  construction  programs.  This  is  illustrated  by  such  things  as 
the  building  of  a  "one.  of  a  kind"  Berezina  class  and  the  limited  production 
of  the  Kirov  and  Ivan  Rogov  classes.  The  current  lack  of  a  conventional 
aircraft  carrier  and  the  questions  raised  concerning  a  suitable  fighter 
plane  for  the  carrier  now  in  production  further  points  to  problems 
inherent  in  Soviet  global  power  projection.  Soviet  armed  forces  projection 
is  significant,  but  continues  to  lag  behind  the  United  States'  ability  to 
provide  rapid  and  sustained  operations  in  regions  distant  from  its  borders. 
This  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  the  continued  deficiencies  apparent  in 


Soviet  amphibious  and  air  transport  capabilities. 

Despite  the  extensive  use  of  military  diplomacy,  Moscow's  activities 
in  Third  Vlorld  countries  have  yielded  a  nixed  set  of  successes  and  failures 
The  USSR's  achievements  are  largely  a  result  of  those  ci rcumstances  when 


"coercive"  diplomacy  in  those  instances  v/hen  it  was  advantageous  and  there 
was  a  strong  possibility  of  success,  as  in  the  Angolan  and  Ethiopian  operations 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  of  Soviet  relations  with  developing 
countries  is  replete  with  political  reversals  as  well.  Moscow's  inability 
to  forge  significant  economic  and  idecilogical  linkages  to  supplement  its 
military  presence  in  these  countries  has  generally  prevented  long-term 
bilateral  commitments.  Thus,  while  access  to  overseas  bases  and  other 
installations  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  USSR's  global  strategy,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  use  of  naval  facilities  guar¬ 
anteed  for  any  length  of  time  by  formal  treaty  arrangements Furthermore, 
Moscow  has  found  it  e>;tremely  difficult  to  consolidate  the  respective 
interests  of  "friatidly"  regimes  in  a  particular  geographical  region.  Local 
and  regional  confl icts--such  as  those  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East--frequently  militate  against  the  Soviet  attempt  to  exercise  regional 
dominance.  Moscow's  Third  World  policy  has  also  been  encumbered  by  its 
inability  to  establish  an  effective  rapport  with  the  indigenous  people 
of  those  developing  countries  where  it  has  a  presence. 

Thus,  there  are  no  guarantees  of  success  for  Soviet  Third  World  policies. 


nonetheless,  Moscow  can  be  expected  to  maintain  its  global  role  and  to 
exploit  opportunities  for  strategic  gain  in  selected  regions  where  perceived 
Soviet  national  interests  are  present.  Moreover,  the  USSR  doubtlessly  vn'll 
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:1  cc ;  to  keep  Chinese  influence  out 
of  file  Third  V.'orld;  to  gain  strategic  advantage,  throu'gh  the  use  of 
military  facilities  that  might  be  useful  in  v/ar;  to  acquire  footholds 
for  use  in  peace  as  a  means  of  extending  influence;  to  divert  the 
attentions  of  Western  powers  away  from  Soviet  borders;  to  obtain  useful 
economic  concessions,  as  in  fishing  rights."  Jonathan  Alford,  "The  Mew 
Military  Instruments"  in  E.  J.  Feuchtwanger  and  Peter  Mailer  (eds.).  The 
Soviet  Union  and  The  Third  World  (Mew  York;  St.  Martin's  Press,  1931),  p. 


13, 


^On  this  point,  W.  Raymond  Duncan  has  written:  "The  troubl  eso.me 
issue  in  Soviet  Third  World  affairs  'is  Moscow's  growing  tendency  to 
accentuate  military  techniques  of  influence  over  economic  leverage. 

This  pattern  seems  relatively  clear  in  Soviet  policy  toward  Africa,  South 
Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  (support  of  Vietnam's  military  adventures).  It 
is  understandable  given  the  apparent  recognition  in  Moscow  that  the  world 
economic  system  continues  under  strong  dominance  by  Western  capitalism 
and  that  past  Soviet  foreign  economic-aid  programs  have  not  produced  as 
great  change  as  anticipated  earlier."  "Soviet  Policy  in  the  Developing 
Countries"  in  W.  Raymond  Duncan  (ed.),  Soviet  Policy  in  Developing  Coun- 
tr  f 8S  (Huntington ,  WV;  Robert  E.  Krieger,  ]$S1 ),  p.  7. 

4 

For  an  analysis  of  how  sea  power  can  be  used  as  an  instru.ment  of 
diplomacy,  see  Medley  Dull,  "Sea  Power  and  Political  Influence,"  Adel  phi 
Papers ,  no.  122  (Spring  1976):  1-9. 

^Cited  in  Bull,  "Sea  Power  and  Political  Influence,"  p.  6. 


^S.  G.  Gorshkov,  The  Sea  Power  of  the  State  (Annapolis:  Maval 
Institute  Press,  1979),  p.  xxi. 

^Morman  Polmar,  Guide  to  the  Soviet  Ma vy  3rd  ed.  (Annapolis:  Maval 
Institute  Press,  1983),  p.  125.  Also  se'e,  John  Moore  (ed),  Jane's  fighting 
Ships  1983-84  (London:  Jane’s  Publishing  Company  Limited,  1983),  p.  '5g6. 

O 

For  additional  information  on  the  new  carrier,  see  Jan  S.  Breemer, 
"The  Mew  Soviet  Aircraft  Carrier,"  U. S .  Maval  Institute  Proceedings 
107/3/942,  (August  1931):  30-35;  Floyd  D.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  "Sea  Services," 
iiational  Defense  LXVIII,  no.  394  (January  1984):  8-10;  .and  Miles  A.  Libbey, 
"Blue  Water  At  Last:  Missions  of  and  MATO  Responses  to  the  Maw  Soviet 
Aircraft  Carrier,"  Naval  War  College  Review  33,  no.  6  (Movember-Decerrbar 
1930);  44-52. 
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riiO  i'iG-31  iias  a  ir.uch  iiigiier  wing  ioading  and  a  thinner  '.-.'ing 
section  tlian  oiti'.e.'  tiie  MiG-39  or  Su-27.  See  Bill  Sweeti^an,  "Mej 
Soviet  CcMibat  /\i  rct'.if  t-qual  i  ty  with  quantity?"  International  Defense 
P.Gviev;  17,  no.  i  (1334);  35-33  and  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  "Soviets 
Deploying  flew  Figiiters,"  Aviation  '.leek  and  Space  Technology  119,  no.  22 
(28  r!ove;:iber  1933):  18-20. 

^^Breeriier,  "The  hew  Soviet  Aircraft  Carrier,"  p.  34. 

1 2 

There  are  currently  three  Kiev  class  ships  in  operation  with  one  in 
production  at  the  Black  Sea  Shipyard,’’  flikolayev  (south).  Polnat-,  Guide 
to  the  Soviet  Navy,  p.  126. 

]  3 

For  additional  information  on  limitations  of  the  Yak-36  see  Sweetman 
Soviet  M i 1 i ta ry  Ai rcraf t ,  pp.  196-197. 

1  A 

James  H.  Hansen,  "Soviet  Projection  Forces:  Their  Status  and  Outlook 
Armed  Forces  Journal  International  119,  no.  2  (October  1931),  p.  SO. 

One  "Ki  rovTTass  cruiser  has  been" opera  tional  since  1980  with  a  second 
nearing  completion. 

1 5 

Pol  mar,  Gu i d  e  ^  th£  Soviet  Na  vy ,  p.  133  and  ^ov‘  -t  Mil  i tary  Power, 
1983  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  19;  ’  ,  p.  58.  Foi-  an 
in-depth  review  of  this  new  cruiser  see  Armin  Witterha.  ii ,  "The  Soviet 
Guided  Missile  Cruiser  Slava,"  International  Defense  Review  17,  no.  1 
(1984):  21-26. 

^°There  are  two  Udaloy  class  destroyers  completed  with  two  more  in 
production.  Two  Sovremennyy  class  destroy'ers  are  operational  with  two 
more  in  production.  Pol  mar.  Guide  to  the  Soviet  Navy ,  pp.  155-158. 

^^"The  technical  excellence  of  the  Berezina  suggests  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  could  develop  tin's  capacity  much  more  if  it  wanted  to:  its  failure 
to  do  so  suggests  that  the  task  of  replenishment  at  sea  is  still  accorded 
a  low  priority.  Nevertheless,  the  limited  size  and  reach  of  the  support 
fleet,  its  generally  indifferent  performance,  its  cumbersome  administratio 
and  its  still  rather  limited  access  to  shore  facilities  must  all  consid¬ 
erably  inhibit  the  Soviet  Navy’s  ability  to  conduct  sustained  military 
operations  on  the  open  oceans."  Bryan  Ranft  and  Geoffrey  Till,  The  Sea  in 
Soviet  Strategy  (Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1933),  p.  133.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  approximately  35  underway  replenishment  ships 
and  135  fleet  support  of  various  design  and  functions.  These  figures  are 
derived  from  Polmar,  Guide  to  the  Soviet  Navy. 
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9  1 

^Hanson,  ''Sovic-t  Proje'lion  TorcGS.  .  . ."  p.  SI. 

22 

Hansen,  "Soviet  Projection  Forces...."  p.  81. 

9 

■^For  an  examination  of  the  Soviet  naval  construction  program,  see 
Louis  Andoiino,  "llarsav;  Pact  Sea  Povier  Assets"  in  Robert  Clav/son  and 
Lawrence  S.  Kaplan  (eds.),  The  Warsaw  Pact:  Political  Purpose  and  Military 
Means  (l.'ilniington ,  DE:  Scholarly  Resources  Inc.,  1982):  195-211.  For  an 
inf orma ti ve  analysis  of  current  trends  in  the  Soviet  Navy,  see  Norman 
Friedman,  "The  Soviet  Fleet  in  Transition,"  Proceedings/Naval  Review 
109/5/963  (1983):  156-173. 

See  Thomas  A.  Brooks,  “Their  Submarines,"  Proceedings  110/1/971 
(January  1984):  43-50. 

25 

Robert  Berman,  Soviet  Air  Power  in  Trans i ti on  (Washington:  Brookings 
Institution,  1978),  p.  13. 

25 

C.  Kenneth  Allard,  "A  Clear  and  Present  Danger:  Soviet  Airborne 
Forces  in  the  1980' s,"  in  Uri  Ra’anan,  Robert  L.  Pfaltzgraff,  Jr.  and 
Geoffrey  Kemp,  Projection  of  Power  ('Hamden,  CT :  Archon  Books,  1982),  p.  14 

^^Alford,  "The  New  Military  Ins truments p.  22.  Such  an  airlift 
operation  is  reported  to  have  been  carried  out  in  October  1979  to 
South  'femen  and  Ethiopia.  Allard,  "A  Clear  and  Present  Danger...."  p.  159 

90 

Others  dispute  this  assertion.  For  example,  see  Gary  D.  Payton 
"The  Soviet-Ethiopian  Liaison  and  Beyond,"  Air  University  Review  XXXI, 
no.  1  (November-December  1979):  65-73. 

^^Taylor,  Jane's  All  The  World's  Aircraft,  p.  198. 

30 

For  a  review  of  the  operational  limitations  of  the  An-22,  see 
Sweetman,  Soviet  Military  Aircraft,  p.  43. 

3 1 

Peter  Borgart,  "The  Soviet  Transport  Air  Force,"  International 
Defense  Review  XXI  (July  1979),  p.  945. 

9  9 

For  design  features  of  the  Cline  and  Coaler  which  are  applicable 
to  Third  World  operations,  see  Dill  Gunston,  Aircraft  of  the  Soviet 
Union  (London:  Osprey  Publishing  Ltd.,  1983),  pp.  52-54  and  Sweetman, 
Soviet  Mil itary  Aircraft,  pp.  47-48. 
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uunston,  A i  rc ra f  t  ^  Ure  Soviet  L'n i on  ,  p.  16. 
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95  An-32's  have  been  ordered  by  India;  moroovor,  Cape  Verde,  Sao 
and  Principe,  and  T.inzania  have  been  mentioned  as  potential  customers. 
Taylor,  Jane's  All  T.ho  '.Jorld's  Aircraft,  p.  202. 

^"Soviet  Military  Power ,  1983,  pp.  C1-S5. 

a  (-) 

Ran  ft  and  Till,  The  Sea  in  Soviet  Str.atogy ,  p.  1  lo . 

"^^For  a  review  of  the  major  surveillance  aircraft  operated  by  AVMF 
"Soviet  Air  Power. ..The  Even-Escalating  Throat,"  Air  In terna ti onal  20, 
no.  5  (June  15S1),  pp.  232-283  and  Sweetman,  Soviet  Military  Aircraft, 
pp.  153-169. 

‘'"Gunston,  Aircraft  of  t'ne  Soviet  Union,  p.  352. 

'■^S.ee  Kenneth  R.  McGrutfier,  jih^  Evol  ving  Sovi et  i!a vy  (Newport;  Mava' 
i.'.'.r  College  Press,  1978),  pp.  63-6/  and  .Ranft  and  TiTl  ,  The  Sea  in  Sovi 
Stra  togy ,  pp.  193- 202. 

4  ■’ 

"’Bradford  Dismukes  and  James  McConnell  (eds.),  Soviet  iiaval  Diplo-~ 
(Mew  York:  Pergamon  Press,  1979),  p.  xiii. 


'’""GorsiTsov ,  Tiie  Sea  Power  of  the  State,  p.  251. 

A  C" 

Cliarles  C.  Petersen,  "Showing  the  Flag,"  in  Dismuices  and  McConnell, 

Sov  i et  flaval  Pi  pi  omacy ,  pp.  89-90. 

^^For  a  summary  of  Soviet  diplomatic  port  calls  to  1930  based  on  ship 
days,  see  Bruce  Watson,  P^  Navy  at  Sea_:  Soviet  Maval  Opera tions  on 
the  r'igh  Seas,  1955-1930,  (Boulder:  Uestview  Press,  1932).  Diplomatic  p"''t 
calls  and  goodvnTr'missicns  iiave,  of  course,  been  augmented  by  the  pervasive 
presence  of  the  Soviet  civil  fleet  and  commercial  airlines  in  the  developing 
countries  in  recent  years.  Michael  D.  Davidchik  and  Robert  B.  Mahoney,  Jr., 
"Soviet  Civil  Fleets  and  the  Third  World,"  in  Dismukes  and  McConnell,  Sovi  et 
Na va 1  Pi  pi omacy ,  pp.  320,  332-333. 
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